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PREFACE 



T1 e expansion of educational opportunities for the people of 
Illinois through the state system of junior colleges is a movement 
unparalleled in the state’s history. Never has a concept of higher 
education been accepted so rapidly by so many. 

The growth and development of the Illinois Association of 
Community a.nu Junior Colleges is retlected in this bulletin. 

These proceedings arc published sc that civ, Livi Lies of IACJC and 
the thoughts of leading educators in the junior college field 
will be recorded for future reference. 

The happy combination of philosophy, curriculum, institution, 
administrator, faculty and students should add both depth and 
breadth to these proceedings. The opportunities for board members, 
educators, faculty and students to come together for purposes of 
discussing their current problems continue to be too limited. 

Appreciation is extended to Kishwaukee College and Illinois 
Valley Community College for their efforts in successfully hosting 
the Conference. Every effort has been made to insure that this 
bulletin reflects the thoughts and ideas of the participants. To 
the recorders who furnished the materials and to Shirley A. Milburn, 
secretary in the office of the Illinois Junior College Board, for 
typing the manuscript, we are indebted. 



G. Robert Darnes 

Associate Secretary 

Illinois Junior College Board 
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PROGRAM 



Thursday, May 8, 1969 
IACJC DIVISION MEETINGS 



Faculty Division 

Presiding ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• Thomas F. Batell 

President, IACJC Faculty Divison 
Head, English Department, Black Hawk College 

Rerort of Nomination CcmiTii 1 1 ee 



Discussion of Proposed Revision of IACJC CunsLitution 



The business of the Faculty Division is carried on largely by the five 
standing committees of the Division. They are: 

(1) Curriculum Committee - Fred Soady, Illinois Central 
College 

(2) Professional Growth Committee - David Erickson, 

Chicago City College 

(3) Welfare Committee - Co-chaired by Tom Lounsbury, 

Rock Valley College; Mrs. Janet Milligan, Belleville 
Area College 

(4) Athletic Committee •• Co-chaired by James Miller, 

Wilson Campus - Chicago City College; Wayne Arnold, 

Rend Lake College 

(5) Legislative Committee - Co- chaired by David Arnold, 

Rock Valley College; Robert Van Raes, Moraine Valley 
Community College 

During the past year at the business session of the IACJC meeting in Rock 
ford, part of the work of the committees was examined by this organization as 
a whole and four resolutions were acted upon. Passed were the following: 

Resolved that to provide for continued professional 
growth, local college boards should be encouraged to 
reimburse faculty members for tuition and fees at a 
rate established by the local board, such reimburse- 
ments should be granted for study in the faculty 
member's academic area or in an area that will im- 
prove his service to the college. 

Resolved that to provide for continuing professional 
growth, local college boards should be encouraged to 
reimburse faculty members for conference and convention 
fees and all reasonable expenses incurred as an attendant 
at such conferences and conventions. 



Resolved that to provide for continued professional growth, 
local college boards should be encouraged to adopt a policy 
of granting professional leaves of absence. Such leaves 
may be granted for advanced study, exchange teaching or 
assignment, travel, governmental service, or any other 
professional experience which is related to the field 
of teaching or which will improve a faculty member's 
professional competence. Such leaves shall not be 
construed as a break-in service and/or benefits for any 
reason. 

Tabled was the work of the Faculty Welfare Committee - a resolution regarding 
faculty tenure. 

Since the October meeting, committees have continued to work. (Incidentally, 
commit membership is open to anv faculty member who volunteers his services.) 
Projects in which the committees are engaged are: 

The Professional Growth Committee is undertaking a study 
of the advisability of rank in the junior colleges and 
alternative plans for recognition other than rank. Ttoo 
surveys had been carried out by a sub-committee prior 
to this meeting to learn faculty views on rank in the 
junior college. The survey results were reviewed and 
discussed at length. It was moved by the committee to 
recommend to the Faculty Division that the Division 
itself endorse the use of professional rank in the junior 
colleges of Illinois. 

The second item for concern and study of the Professional 
Growth Committee is a system of faculty governance. 

Several alternative schemes were suggested. Experiences and 
attitudes were exchanged. A special sub-committee was estab- 
lished to survey present attitudes and practices on all 
Illinois junior college campuses. The results of this sur- 
vey will be available for study and action at the next 
Division meeting in October. 

The Faculty Welfare Committee has been concerned largely with matters re- 
lating to tenure. Questionnaires have been sent by the committee and these 
were the results: 

Number of colleges responding: 30 
Number of colleges not responding: 5 
Do have a tenure policy: 22 

Do have a policy in process: 4 

Do not have a tenure policy: 4 

Conclusions: The tenure picture has brightened considerately since the first 

survey was taken in 1967. The Division now needs to consider whether tenure 
legislation is necessary and/or might offer assistance in developing a policy 
at institutions where no steps have been taken as of this date. 
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Hie Curriculum committee has under consideration many suggestions in- 
eluding ideas in the areas of ethnic studies, curricular coordination and 
lateral communications among the faculties of the member colleges, entrance 
requirements and testing programs as they influence curricula, and similar 
problems, it is cooperating with the curriculum and instruction committee 
of the entire association in attempting to determine the feasability and 
type of approach to creating subject-area conferences or workshops for 
faculty members. It is also concerned with the interdisciplinary coordina- 
tion problems which arise in certain occupationally oriented curricula. 



The Legislative Committee has a commitment to involve itself with legis- 
lation and the state legislature. The committee realizes that at times divi- 
sions will not always agree and rather than have the association represent 
views that are not the views of individual divisions, each division should 
represent itself in these matters. Dave Am_ 0 l£, Legislative Committee Chair- 
man, test-i f or a uniform state tenure bill before the House Higher Educa- 
tion Committee. This charge was given the committee at Rockford. The Committee 
plans to be more active in legislative matters in the future. 

A good portion of the work for planning for next fall’s meeting has been 
gotten out of the way by the program committee, headed by Tom Lounsbury of 
Rock Valley College. 



It was decided that the keynote address would be on the topic, "Academic 
Freedom and Academic Responsibility," and that the form the conference would 
take would be to hold a large number of workshops, each workshop being chaired 
by a member of a professional organization, such as the Illinois Dental Society, 
State Historical Society, Hie Illinois Law Enforcement Association, 
whose object would be to articulate the work of the professional organization 
with the work of the faculty of the community junior colleges. Mr. Joe Anderson 
of Mr. Broman’s office and Mr. Fred Soady of Illinois Central College are now 
making arrangements for the program. Hie Conference will be held at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, in October. 

* * * 



OPEN SEMINARS 



C areer Programs 



Chairman 



* Chester Pachucki 

Associate Secretary, Illinois Junior College Board 



"Program Development and New 

Emerging Technologies" ................. Jerry S. Dobrovolny 

Professor and Hea J General Engineering Department, University of Illinois 

"Occupational Program Approval" Martin E. Leddy 

Director, Technical- Vocational Programs, Illinois Central College 

Discussants : 



Andrew S. Korim, Coordinator 
Occupational Programs 
Chicago City College 



Harmon D. Roberts, Director 
Technical Education 
Thornton Junior College 
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Respondents : 



Walter J. Bartz 

Board of Vocational Education 
and Rehabilitation 

William H. Robinson 

Department of Registration 
and Education 



Robert Marsh 

Board of Higher Education 



Noel T. Maxson 

Illinois State Dental Society 



Recorder George H. Bridges, Jr. 

Director, Technical Programs, Kaskaskia College 



Mr. Chester Pachucki, Associate Secretary of the Illinois Junior College 
Board, introduced the principal speaker as follows: 

My assignment with the Illinois Junior College Board gives me an opportunity 
to observe many changes and innovations in the area of instruction. We have 
the Systems Approach . . . Audio- Tutorial . . . Programmed Learning . . . and 
the Conventional. During my 25 years as an educator, however, one thing seemingly 
hasn’t changed . . . the young teachers are tired on Monday and the old teachers 
are tired on Friday. 

I sincerely feel that we all stand to gain by association ... with our 
keynote speaker. We don’t have to go through a lengthy, padded biographic sketch 
to build interest or capture your spell. You know him, and you know of him . . . 
he’s Mr. Technical Education . . . and as my grandfather used to say, "That’s 
all what’s to it." I’ve known this young man for ten years and I can best describe 
him as sincere and dedicated. Some of you in this room recall those early experi- 
ences in Technical— Vocational Education when about twelve of us would meet at 
SIU to discuss the burning accomplishments of five technology programs, five 
colleges, five students, and two graduates. Harmon Roberts, Nello Petersanti, 

Elery Frost, and I would shake our heads and question whether NDEA and TITLE 8 
would ever get off the ground. Among us was one man who really had nothing to 
gain in this involvement, but he kept us together providing leadership and 
confidence in the development of this new role of the junior college. 



We don’t have time to continue with the many other accomplishments of our 
friend in career development ... so why not hear it. . . the way it should be 
. . . from the man, I consider a professional privilege to call an associate, 
Mr. Jerry Dobrovolny. 



Program Development in New and Emerging Technologies 

Jerry S. Dobrovolny 

The two-year community college movement in the State of Illinois is in. & 
very critical stage of development. It remains to be seen whether or not the 
two-year colleges can meet the challenge they have been charged with by the 
people of the State of Illinois in terms of meeting the educational and training 
needs of the citizens of their individual communities. When we talk about 
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program development in new and emerging technologies, we must necessarily think 
in terms of a new and _■ merging image of the two-year college. The concept of 
community college education today has changed significantly from the "junior 
college concept" of twenty or thirty years ago. The two-year college is no 
longer a junior to anything. It has a vital roll to fulfill in its own right. 

As a matter of fact, the lower division transfer work of a comprehensive 
community college is but a fraction of the total program offerings of the 
college. 

Perhaps the greatest, contribution to be made by the two-year college is the 
preparing of persons to enter the occupational ladder at the paraprofessional 
and semiprofessional level by having completed two-year associate degree programs 
in specific technologies. The preparation of these paraprofessionals cuts across 
all of the professional fields including engineering related technologies, health 
related, business related, and agriculturally related technologies. 

It has been estimated by the Bureau cf Labor Statistics that between 1S68 
and 1975 there will be a need of approximately 80,000 new technicians per year 
in all fields. The projected need as compared to the projected number of 
graduates indicates that between 1968 and 1975 there will be a shortage of 
160,000 new technicians being trained during this seven-year period. In the 
light of the projected shortage of qualified technicians entering the labor force, 
the paradox that faces us is the fact that many two-year technical programs in 
the United States are only filled to about sixty percent of th°ir capacity. 

Many of the larger corporations in the United States are so concerned about 
the effective utilization of their manpower that they have identified a vice 
president at the corporate level to deal with this critical problem. Evidence 
supports the premise that if we do not solve the problem of a critical shortage 
of technical manpower, the advancements in our society may well have to be 
slowed down because of the lack of competentently trained personnel. 

One of the greatest stigmas that has been associated with our public educa- 
tion has been the B.S. degree syndrome. Many youngsters go through high school 
and on to college without knowing why they are going except for the fact that 
someone has told them that the only way to succeed is by obtaining a bachelor’s 
degree. The two-year college with the occupationally oriented two-year associate 
degrees can perform a great service for society by offering meaningful programs 
that will enable the graduates to participate in the fruits of the affluency 
that surrounds us. 

There is strong evidence to support the thesis that there are a large number 
of students who are academically as capable as the more theoretically oriented 
students who continue on for bachelor’s degree work; however, they are more 
oriented toward things. Testing organizations such as the Psychological Testing 
Corporation have not been able to determine adequate tests to identify these 
kinds of students. It is relatively easy to measure the theoretically oriented 
persons with such tests as the ACT, PSAT, and SAT scores. The community colleges 
are in a position to provide leadership and direction in the assistance of 
identifying the talented potential of semi-professional personnel for the many 
job opportunities in our society. 

There are many new and emerging technologies that we can identify for future 
program development. However, before we do this it would behoove us to take a 
look at the new programs that need to be established in the existing two-year 
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colleges. In the engineering related areas, of course, most of the two-year 
colleges have some kind of a program in electronics technology. More recently 
the establishment of mechanical technology programs have become accepted as a 
necessary part of the total program in technical education in the engineering 
related area. The one program that seems to be slow in getting started in 
the Stare of Illinois is the program in the civil engineering related fields. 

Ihe tremendous need for technicians by the highway department, by the construction 
industry, and consultant firms requires the establishment of a significant 
number of programs in the State of Illinois in the area of civil engineering 
technology . 

Ihe many needs in the health related technology leave us with a great vacuum 
in establishing programs that are already identified in other states. It is 
merely a matter of organizing the necessary logistics of implementing a curricu- 
lum, namely the hirir.g cf the staff, the implementation of the curriculum, and 
the establishment of the necessary laboratories. 

Some of the new and emerging technologies that are being identified are 
just barely beginning to be thought of in the State of Illinois. One of the 
most important ones in this area is electro-mechanical technology. One of the 
first identifications of this field was recognized when the technician manpower 
study was made in Vermilion County. In the analysis of the data of the study 
the researchers identified a group of technicians working in an area that was 
a specifically non-elec tronic nor specifically non-mechanical technology. 

These people were identified as electro-mechanical technicians. Since then a 
national study has been conducted to further deal with this need and, at the 
present time, a pilot program for the development of new curriculum material 
is being conducted at Oklahoma State University in Stillwater, Oklahoma. Such 
companies as IBM are tremendously interested in the development of electro- 
mechanical technicians and are subsidizing this effort by awarding 1401 computers 
to those schools willing to undertake the offering of these kinds of programs. 

Another new program that has been recently identified is that of the bio- 
medical equipment technology. This need has been well documented by a recent 
national study conducted by the Technical Education Research Center of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. At the present time a pilot program is being conducted in a 
number of two-year colleges throughout the United States in which curriculum 
material is being developed. 

An entire family of technical occupations is being generated in the field 
of oceanography. Some of the technologies in this direction will undoubtedly be 
related with the biological sciences whereas others will be more closely allied 
with the physical sciences. A number of studies are being undertaken by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and the U.S. Office of Education to 
assist in the identification of the kinds of job functions to be performed by 
technicians working in this field. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science has identified the 
need for a physical science laboratory technician. This technician would be 
trained to work in such fields as the Materials Research Laboratory at the 
University of Illinois, the various research laboratories throughout the United 
States, at both public and private institutions of higher learning, as well as 
in private industry research laboratories. 

In the field of education there is a need for a wide ■. .age of technicians 
to assist the professional teacher. The concept of utilizing teacher aides and 



educational technology specialists is just barely beginning to be accepted by 

the professional pedagogist. The critical shortage of qualified teachers will 

bring this need for technicians into much sharper focus in the immediate years 

ahead of us. The two-year colleges should begin to gear themselves to help meet 
this need. 

In the field of municipal service the kinds of programs that are required 
are such programs as those designed to train our police. The police science 
programs that are so well established in California show a great need for im- 
plementation in the State of Illinois. The need for training various municipal 
personnel such as city clerks, city planning assistants, fiscal officers at the 
city and county level, will require an entire family of technologies associated 
with the preparation of personnel tow>rk in municipal government. Another 

important facet of this activity will be to train technicians to work in the area 
of social work. 

The micro-precision technology curriculum at Parkland is an example of a 
uniquely new program whereby the horological skills are combined with the cog- 
native skills of the physical sciences to produce a person to work in the highly 
sophisticated micro-miniaturization industries that are springing up all over 
the United States. 

A new field of instrumentation controls has developed since 1960. This is 
the area of fluidics. The State of Wisconsin has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of technician training programs for this new activity. The needs in 
this area are almost impossible to predict since the industry is growing at 
such a mushrooming rate. 8 

In dealing with the problems that face many of our large cities, there is 
going to be a tremendous need for those that will be working in the building 
construction area, both from the standpoint of actual contractual work and 
architectural planning. There simply are not enough professionals to even begin 
to solve the manpower shortage problem in this area. 

The two-year college must assume a much greater leadership role in the pro- 
gram planning and implementation of curricula for these new occupations. They 
must enter into the activity not only from the standpoint of implementation, but 
from the standpoint of research and pilot program development. Many times these 
activities can be done much better at the two-year college than at the senior 
mstitutions that we have in the state. Other times joint activities between 
a number of junior colleges and the university can be undertaken to provide ari 
opportunity for firsthand involvement on the part of the two-year college staff 
in the development of these new programs. The University of Illinois is currently 
working with a number of two-year colleges in the development of new instructional 
material. A grant is expected shortly from the National Science Foundation to 
help formalize this activity into a meaningful action program. 

The two-year colleges must provide a vehicle of flexibility in the adminis- 
trative structures to enable the two-year college to meet the needs of the local 
community, not only of the citizens in the community, but also the needs of the 
industries in the community. It becomes more and more apparent as our society 
becomes more complex that the role of the two-year college in the future educa- 
tion of our young people will play an increasingly important role. It is esti- 
mated that in the future the offerings in the two-year college related to the 
lower division of the baccalaureate program will constitute about twenty-five 
percent of the total offerings of the school. Needless to say, before this ratio 
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will be realized, the philosophy, the leadership, and the two-year college 
movement in the State of Illinois in some cases will have to change drastically. 
However, whether the present leadership is ready to accept this challenge or 
not, the pressures are there and they will continue to be there until the 
educational needs of the people in the community are satisfied. Ihe present 
structure of the junior college movement in the State of Illinois provides the 
greatest potential for the total development of the two-year college concept. 
There is sufficient leadership in the State of Illinois to develop a uniquely 
forward thinking program that can be identified as the most significant de- 
velopment in two-year colleges in the entire United States. 

I do hope that we do not make the same mistakes that have been made in 
some of the other states where a narrowly described objective for the two-year 
college has limited the development to its fullest potential. We must be always 
willing to change to meet the changing educational needs of our society and this 
can be done more effectively in a two-year college than any other educational 
institution that we have. Therefore, when we are talking about program develop- 
ment in new and emerging technologies let us keep in mind that perhaps the most 
important program development will be in the new and emerging image of the two- 
year colleges in the State of Illinois. 

* *k -k 



Noel T. Maxson, Representative 
Illinois State Dental Society 



The nation, as a whole, is faced with a continuously increasing demand 
for all types of dental service. This demand is the result of three significant 
factors. The first factor has been the long term formal and informal educa- 
tional program directed primarily toward youth of the constant need to care for 
one's teeth. The second factor is the growth in affluence of the population, 
such that more people seek professional care of their teeth. The third factor 
is the vast increase in prepayment plans and health insurance to assure adequate 
treatment of one's dental health problems. These pressing demands for more 
dental health cannot be met because of the constant decrease in the number of 
practicing dentists. This decrease is due to the prohibitively high cost of 
the professional education of the dentist; too few wish to invest six years 
past high school to prepare for the occupation; and many graduates choose to 
teach, to research, and to specialize in related occupations rather than 
practice dentistry. This problem is further complicated by the decrease in the 
number of dental schools since s ach programs are quite expensive and well-pre- 
pared faculty members are not currently available. 

The only reasonable alternative to the preparation of more dentists is the 
expansion of the role of the auxiliaries. These auxiliaries are the dental 
assistant, the dental technician, and the dental hygenist. Sven if allowance 
is made for the reduced need for dental care resulting from the experiments to 
prevent tooth decay, the present and future needs for dentists cannot be met. 
Therefore, the one best solution to the problem is for the junior colleges to 
educationally prepare more dental auxiliaries and for these well-qualified 
graduates to assume a greater portion of the dentist's duties under his direction. 

In cooperation with the Illinois Junior College Board and the Board of Vo- 
cational Education and Rehabilitation, the Illinois Dental Society has set 
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up a committee to evaluate educational programs for para-professionals in 
dental occupations. I, Dr. Noel T. Maxi; on, am chairman; other members 
include one dental assistant; one dental technician; one dental hygienist; 

Mrs. Dailey, Chief of Health Occupation. 4 * for the State Board of Vocational 
Education; Mr. Pachucki, Associate Secretary of the Illinois Junior College 
Board; and a representative from the Board of Dental Examiners. Ihe stated 
objectives of this representative board are: 

(1) To evaluate junior college requests for educational 
programs designed to prepare dental auxiliaries. 

(2) To create a master plan for the adequate facilities 
necessary to support the statewide program. 

(3) To cooperate with the local advisory committees 
of the junior colleges. 

(4) To aid in the development of instructional materials 
and the recruitment of teachers. 

The response to the expressed need for additional auxiliary curricula has 
been quite gratifying. Several junior colleges have requested a priority to 
develop such curricula. At least one college has not been able to locate a 
qualified teacher as yet. 

Although there is an increasing need for more dental auxiliaries in the 
foreseeable future, it is not known whether this need will continue or level 
off in the more distant future due to a saturation of the job market by graduates 
or an unexpected change in the type and number of occupations related to dentistry. 

a. j. 

Art/. 



William H. Robinson 

Department of Registration and Education 



Mr. Robinson stated: I was a member of the legislature at the time the 
Illinois Junior College system was established. Also, since I am a professional 
social worker, I am very much interested in the preparatory education and 
occupational proficiency of all sub-prcfessional workers. This deep personal 
interest has created some degree of concern about the educational programs in 
the two-year colleges. 

Some few months ago, I was appointed as Director of the Department of 
Registration and Education by Governor Richard B. Ogilvie. Since that time, 

I have been searching for some sense of direction. In order to establish a 
sense of direction, due consideration was given to the legal duties of the 
department. The specific job is to license the practitioners of certain occu- 
pations in the State of Illinois. This assigned duty implies the necessity to 
approve the programs of education which prepare one to practice the particular 
occupation. To implement this duty, the department depends upon the appointed 
dental, medical committees and other examining committees of various occupations 
to write the rules and regulations which become a part of and often extend the 
laws, ihus, these committees are the heart and soul of the administration of 
the department. 



o 
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In the past, this department has been the "doormat 11 of the entire state 
government. Rumors have been rife that most anything could be 'tixed" in dealing 
with the department. Strange requests often come from influential people to 
implement the illegal expressed desires of many groups. 

To lay these charges and rumors to rest for all time, may I state that all 
the processes and procedures of this department while I am director will be 
conducted in a legal, ethical manner. Any member of the department who does 
not practice this policy will be subject to discharge. This action is necessar}* 
to improve tne image of the agency and to maintain its professional dignity 
and integrity. 

From this, you can see that the Director of Registration and Education has 
almost impossible assigned task. Many of these present difficulties are a 
consequence of the uncontrolled development of many archaic practices which 
were in vogue in times past. 

Some current regulations of this department prohibit the establishment of 
certain programs in the junior colleges due to long standing professional prejudices. 
This problem must be solved. Also, as new para- professional programs are developed 
and implemented, tie department must evaluate the necessary preparatory educational 
programs and license the graduates. 

Hie departmert not only aids in the approval of initial programs and licenses 
graduates but must police the licensed practitioners to the extent necessary to 
suspend and reston the license based upon adequate performance criteria. 

Hie department: will maintain a continuing intense interest in the enrich- 
ment of junior college curricula by aiding in the development and implement. at iori 
of emerging para-professional occupations. 






Martin E. Leddy, Director 
Technical -Vocational Programs 
Illinois Central College 



It seems desirable to retain specialists on the staff of at least one state 
agency to investigate occupational curricula. However, at variance with present 
procedure, these individuals should be involved at an early stage of the develop- 
mental process prior to the final structure. This continuous interaction between 
the local college and the agency will more certainly insure acceptance of the 
curricula without possibly deterimental alterations. Also, the suggested pro- 
cedure should more completely satisfy both the local college and the agency 
as well as allow for a cooperative logical approach to curriculum development. 

A critical problem in the implementation of a new curriculum is the need 
to create the interest of the general public and potential students in the 
program to the extent necessary to attract an adequate enrollment. This problem 
is further complicated by the low enrollment in some of our current occupational 
programs . 



* * 
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Andrew S. Korim, Coordinate):: 
Occupational Programs 
Chicago City College 



The Vocational Educational Ammendments of 1968 have assigned the junior 
college a definite role. Although vocational education has not in the past 
achieved the objectives which might have been possible in relation to many 
other areas of education, the progress of vocational education has been quite 
significant. In the future, if a more adequate amount of money is appropriated, 
possibly vocational education can achieve even higher goals. 

It may well be that new approaches to vocational education will achieve 
at a higher level. We in Illinois wish the opportunity to utilize new approaches 
in order to reach a high level of accomplishment. 

There have been instances in the past of a rigid insistence upon the changing 
of minute, inconsequential details by certain agency personnel to attain program 
approval. However, most members of state agencies are attempting to perform their 
assigned function in a professional manner. All of us in vocational education 
in Illinois are learning to work cooperatively together. 

The new State Plan now being developed may further aid us in achieving 
cooperation by reducing superfluous paper work. 

It is suggested that if the state agencies allow more discretion by the 
local junior college in program development, implementation, and administration, 
perhaps the college may be able to attain even higher objectives. 

The agencies should allow each junior college to operate a comprehensive 
vocational technical program on its own campus. 

To summarize, seven questions are presented for consideration by the state 
agencies : 

(1) Should each junior college be allowed more local discretion? 

(2) Should each junior college develop more expertise in the 
development, implementation, and administration of vocational 
technical programs? 

(3) Should some junior colleges develop more expertise in serving 
their urban constituency? 

(4) Should a statewide plan for the regional distribution of the 
total vocational technical programs be developed? 

(5) Should several adjacent colleges engage in regional planning 
on their own initiative? 

(6) Should more specific criteria be developed to phase out programs? 

(7) Can the agencies avoid the current multiplicity of forms’ 

* * * 
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Harmon D. Roberts, Director 
Technical Education 
Thornton Junior College 



Perhaps it may be wise to appoint an interim consultant committee to 
survey the need for each program* If the need justifies the program, then an 
application for priority to develop the program is filed. If this request 
is granted, then a different consultant committee can be chosen to aid in the 
development and implementation of the program. 

The number and variety of each college’s programs should be viewed in 
the light of a statewide comprehensive plan to avoid wasteful proliferation 
of programs. The college should not be evaluated on the number of programs 
offered. 

The priority to de/elop programs should be revised to assure that adjacent 
colleges do not count the same employment opportunities--an overestimation-- 
since justification of each program is dependent upon the number of present and 
future entry job openings. 

To date, the Illinois Junior College Board and the Illinois Board of Voca- 
tional Education have coordinated their functions quite well. 

The suggestion of Chester Rachucki to combine a comprehensive array of 
proposals for consideration as a whole may be wise. 

In the future, a vast increase in the staffs of the state agencies may be 
necessary to provide for an orderly, thorough, and relatively rapid processing 
of the college requests. 

The State Board of Vocational Education has a long history of success in 
providing the necessary consultant services to the colleges. Certainly in the 
changes which will occur in the formation of a new State Plan these valuable 
consultant services should be retained. 



* * * 



James S. Spencer, Chancellor 
Olney Central College 



The approval of each occupational program by the state agencies is essential 
since it offers a degree of protection from one's self. Complete local autonomy 
is not too desirable since most individuals conceive this freedom as a chance to 
exert their individual prejudices. 

Our college welcomes the help of the specialists and we are quite thank- 
ful for this aid. In effect, we feel we have completed our "home work" quite 
well when the agencies accept our proposal. 

Yet, we suggest some streamlining may be necessary. The VE1U and VE1U 
Supplement may well be dropped since they seem to be unnecessary. Also there 



is a definite road block relative to the approval of equipment lists. Since 
equipment must be approved prior to purchase, the time from submittal on 
April 15 to- approval on July 1 seems too long since we should finalize our 
college budget and order some of the equipment prior to July 1. 

The current overall situation is not at all intolerable. We appreciate 
the aid and assistance of the Illinois Junior College Board and the State 
Board of Vocational Education. 



* * * 



Walter J. Bartz 

Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 



Some major changes in staff assignments and staff responsibilities will 
be instigated on July 1, 1969; however, the staff structure and assignments 
have not been definitely determined to date. 

A new State Plan for Vocational Education is in the final stage of develop- 
ment. This plan must be reviewed and accepted by the State Board to be ready 
for presentation at the federal level by July 1, 1969. 

In answer to Mr. Martin Ledd^’s suggestion, the Associate Degree Nursing 
programs require one year of developmental work by the program director prior 
to the implementation of the program. The instructor in this program must be 
employed for six months prior to implementation to provide adequate time for 
preparation. 

It is anticipated that under the new State Plan institutional responsibility 
will be increased after July 1, 1969. Also that in the future there will be 
specialists on the staff so free of paper work that they can spend the major 
portion of time in the field aiding the junior colleges. 

Certainly we must all recognize the serious problem of student recruit- 
ment. One additional measure to alleviate this problem is to instigate pre- 
vocational and/or pre-technical programs at the junior college cr to coordinate 
the sequence of such high school programs with the junior college program. 

We are attempting to solve the problems discussed here today. We plan to 
have an evaluation team visit each college in the near future. Also minimum 
standards for certification of vocational technical instructors at the junior 
college level are being developed. 



SENIOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLANNING SEMINAR 



Moderator 



G. Robert Darnes 

Associate Secretary, Illinois Junior College Board 



There was a good representation at this planning conference. 



After lengthy discussion, the following action was taken by this group: 

1. The office of the Illinois Junior College Board should 
initiate a letter to each public senior institution 
asking if that institution wanted a room or suite reserved 

at the next junior college conference. It is to be understood 
that all rooms reserved would be one bedroom with one “front" 
room or as near to that type as the hotel could furnish. 

An attempt would be made to secure all rooms the same size. 

It is understood that each institution would bear the cost 
of this suite; however the name of the institution and 
the room number would be listed on the official program. 

2. The invitation to the private colleges would be initiated 
to the president of the Illinois Federation of Private 
and Independent Colleges and Universities who in turn 
would secure the list of private institutions desiring 
the space and report to the Illinois Junior College Board. 

3. In this letter the Illinois Junior College Board would 
invite suggestions for the agenda for a similar seminar to 
be held next year. One point of action was that this type 
of seminar be held each year; however it was suggested that 
junior college people also be invited to the seminar as 
they added an extra dimension which was desired by all. 

4. It was approved by the group that no display space was 
desired by senior institutions. 

* * * 



ADMINISTRATION DIVISION SECTIONS 



Deans of Instruction or Academic Deans 

Presiding Henry M. Mi lander 

Dean of Instruction, Belleville Area College 



Evaluation and Improvement of Instruction 

(1) Why do we need evaluation? - Thomas E. Deem, Dean of Arts and 
Sciences, Lake Land College 

(2) What methods can be employed for establishing criteria for the 
evaluation and improvement of instruction? - R. Earl Trobaugh, 
Vice President, Illinois Valley Community College 

(3) What criteria can be utilized for the evaluation and improvement 
of instruction? - Wayne E. Willard, Dean of Instruction, Thornton 
Junior College 
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(4) What methods of evaluation should be employed and how will they 
assist in the improvement of instruction? - Theodore S. Sunko, 
Dean of Instruction, Wright Campus - Chicago City College 

* * * 



SEMINAR SESSIONS 



Legislation Affecting Occupational Education 



Chairman Walter J. Bartz 

Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 

Moderator Gordon K. Simonsen 

Dean of Technology, Triton College 



"Federal Legislation" James W. Smith 

Coordinator, Program Services Unit 
Di.vision of Vocational and Technical Education 

"State Legislation" Glen T. Byram 

Consultant, Program Planning and Evaluation Unit 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

Reactors: Nallo A. Petersanti Robert E. Turner 

Dean, Occupational Services President of Moraine 

Prairie State College Valley Community College 



Discussion 

Recorder. ..... ......... John G. Garrett 

Dean, Applied Arts and Science, McHenry County College 



Me. Bartz introduced Dr. Robert Marsh, who substituted on the panel for 
Nello A. Fetersanti. 

Gordon K. Simonsen acted in the capacity of moderator. 

The first speaker on the panel was James W. Smith, who spoke on Federal 
Legislation. He gave pertinent data on the Vocational Amendment of 1968. 

The general provisions of Title I were discussed. Part A of Title I was 
designed to maintain and improve existing programs. Appropriations under this 
section amount to $355 million for the fiscal year of 1969; $565 million for the 
fiscal year of 1970; and $675 million for the fiscal year of 1971 and thereafter. 
Section 103 provides $5 million for the study of manpower needs, 90% of which is 
allotted to the States. Section 104 provides for the creation of advisory 
councils, both on the national level and the state level. 

Under Part B, the allocation of funds was discussed. Minimum of 15 percent 
of the funds must be used for junior colleges; and, 25% of the excess of 1968 
funds must go to junior colleges; and 15% for education of the disadvantaged. 




Section 123 of Part B referred to State plan requirements. Mr. Smith 
reported that a new State plan is being written now, and public hearings 
will be conducted upon the proposed plan. Section 124 of Part B stipulates 
that funds must be matched for State and Local funds on the following basis: 
50% Federal, 50% State funds. 

Part C refers to research and training, 75% of the cost to be borne by 
the Federal Government, 25% by the State Government. 

Part D, Mr. Smith explained, provides for exemplary programs and projects 
of which $15 million is authorized for the fiscal year of 1969, and in 1972, 
$75 million authorized. 

Part E referred to demonstration schools. No funds are appropriated for 
this, and none are expected. 

Part F refers to consumer and homemaking education, and Mr. Smith 
explained that it is not known how projects under this part will be handled. 

Part G referred to cooperative education grants and authorizations 
ranging from $20 million for the fiscal year of 1969 to $75 million for the 
fiscal year of 1972. Each state shall receive a minimum allotment of $200 
thousand . 



Mr. Smith explained that there were no funds pending this year for the Work 
Study Program under Part H. 

Part I covered curriculum development, and Mr. Smith stated there is great 
need for curriculum development. Authorizations are $7 million for 1969, $10 
million for 1970. 

Title II dealt with leadership development awards. Mr. Smith explained 
that Congressman Pucinski leads Congress in the drive for funding Vocational 
Education Programs. 

Mr. Glen T. Byram was next on the program and discussed State Legislation. 

Byram, who is working on the new State plan, explained that such pertinent 
problems in Vocational Education as insufficient number of students, geographic 
locations prohibiting Vocational Education, lack of facilities and equipment; 
lack of adequate teaching staff, and lack of funds are being considered. He 
indicated that we need broad programs on che post-secondary level. He also 
indicated that there was a great need for more State funds. He discussed 
several House of Representative's Bills which were introduced to provide for 
such things as pay for out-of-state vocational training and provision for 
junior Colleges to hold vocational classes for 11th and 12th grade secondary 
children. Also, Mr. Byram indicated that the Appropriation Bill presented before 
the Legislature calls for $14.8 million of State funds. It has not yet passed. 
This amounts to double last year's appropriation. Mr. Byram reported that the 
new State plan must be submitted to Washington, D.C., by June 30, 1969. He 
indicated that the new State plan in all probability will be amended continuously. 

In a question and answer period. Dr. Robert Turner gave his views on how 
the local level might initiate Vocational Programs, and in the event no Federal 
or State funds were available for matching, the local funds could be placed in 
a sort of bank to be later matched by Federal and State funds when they become 
available. 
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Dr. Bill Masters proposed more cooperation between high schools and junior 
colleges, and four-year colleges. He urged an end to "empire building" by 
certain institutions. He indicated something must be done about the socially 
economically and mentally disadvantaged. 

* * * 



Rib lie Service Programs 

Chairman Chester Rachucki 

Associate Secretary, Illinois Junior College Board 

"The Challenge: Career Development 

in the Illinois Riblic Junior Colleges" Sherwood Dees 

Director, Vocational and Technical Education, State of Illinois 



Panel: 



Illinois Regional Medical 
Program 

Bryan Lovelace, Jr. 

Assistant Executive 
Director, Illinois 
Regional Medical Program 

Teacher -Aide Programs 

Annabel C. Prescott 

Member, Illinois Junior 
College Board 

Discussion 



law Enforcement Programs 
Mervin G. O'Melia 
Executive Director 
Illinois Local Government 
Law Enforcement Officers 
Training Board 

Den C. Frey 

Executive Director 
Health Careers 
Council of Illinois 



Recorder .Clyde I. Washburn 

Assistant Dean, Instruction for Occupational Programs, Belleville Area College 



The Challenge: Career Development in the Illinois Public Junior Colleges 

Sherwood Dees 



Dr. Dees, in a brief introductory statement, outlined the background of 
occupational education in the junior college as noted in an article in the 
May 5, 1969, U.S. News & World Report. It was noted that while one-third of 
the students in the junior colleges will transfer to higher education institu- 
tions, the remainder will need or will have to prepare themselves for a career. 

To meet the challenge presented to them, community colleges must look at 
their programs to ascertain if they are answering the people’s needs. We have 
been told that our schools are the best in the country and that "Education is 
the main thing that determines an individual’s lifetime income." There is a 
big question today if this should be the main purpose of education, and, if so, 
is this attitude correct? The benefits of education have been encouraged and 
fostered in our American public school system, which is basically locally con- 
trolled. This is in direct contrast to most educational systems of the world 
which are centrally controlled. 
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Hie second reason our schools are great is that all students have an 

opportunity for the education offered. This in itself is unique, as, though 

he has the opportunity, what the student makes of it is up to him. The 

community college assists in this program as it provides the opportunity for 
all students toT>e taugnt. r J 

A third difference is that community colleges teach the responsibilities 
of citizenship. This is important in a democracy where decisions 
are based on the people making the just and right decisions. Many of 
the failures of governments in other countries have been because the people 
have not been given the chance or opportunity to govern themselves. It is 
important that the community college recognize and accept the challenge to 
teach all students to the best of their potential, or suffer the problems of 
our society due to our failure to meet the needs of all the people. 

Schools are faced with many problems. Nationwide, there are approximately 
one million dropouts a year. This is hard to believe in this day and age. 
Specifically, in vocational education, including this great state, vocational 
education is the greatest unmet need in the schools today. The need for voca- 
tional education is as great for the youth today as any other areas of special 
education that have been established — the sight saving, mentally handicapped, 
or hard of hearing. Actually, the students in vocational education and special 
education have the same basic needs. 

A problem today is that when the need is the greatest for vocational educa- 
tion, the opportunities in general for this education are the fewest. There 
may be some exceptions to this, but as a general rule this is the case. Why 
is this so? 

Employment opportunities are different than they have been in the past. 

Too many people will not accept the fact that there is no place for the un- 
trained or uneducated. It is important that we recognize that the person 
who is trained and can hold a satisfying job is an entirely different person 
than one who is untrained and contributes very little to society. 

We need to think about the occupations of the future. What are the oppor- 
tunities for out youth today? If we can, we need to try to predict what the 
opportunities might be in the future. It is important that we realize that in 
ten or fifteen years in the future the opinion will be given as to whether 
or not our occupational programs were worthwhile. That is when the people 
will say, "They were wise," or "They were foolish." 

Our challenge in occupational education is really twofold; one, a breath 
of hope in that our occupational programs will answer the need for vocational 
training. In Illinois, 252 high schools out of 512 districts offer only one 
occupational program, 122 other districts offer only two occupational programs, 
and only 71 high school districts offer five or more occupational programs for 
their students. 

In Illinois post-secondary or community colleges in 1967-68, only four 
community colleges offered one reimbursable program, three community colleges 
had only two reimbursable programs, two community colleges had three reimbursa- 
ble programs, and four districts offered only four reimbursable programs. Ihis 
lack of occupational programs in community colleges is changing in Illinois. 

Even so, many colleges need to act more positive in this area of expansion. 
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Secondly, besides the breadth of programs, we need to pursue the depth 
within each program. It is important that we recognize that real teaching 
and content must be the best in each program. 

Congress has pointed these facts out to us by the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. This need has been pointed out to the community colleges 
in a challenge to be met in these occupational programs. Briefly, Congress 
said everyone must be educated, everyone must have occupational skills as 
well as to be employed. Congress also said that the schools were the ones 
to accomplish the task of educating people and it is our job to do this. 

* * * 

Radiologic Technology 
Robert L. Coyle 

There are over 1200 Schools of Radiologic Technology approved by the 
American Medical Association operating in the United States today. Ninety 
percent of these programs are conducted in hospitals and are oriented to 
the production of staff Radiologic Technologists registered by the American 
Registry of Radiologic Technologists. As such they are vocationally oriented 
and terminal in every sense of the word. 

The demand placed upon the hospitals through the years to provide more 
rapid and effective care to an ever increasing number of patients is reflected 
in the activities of the Department of Radiology. In this service department, 
so vital to the prevention of disease and the care of today’s ill, two distinct 
categories of professionals are responsible for the care of the patient. The 
Radiologist is a physician who has spent an additional four years beyond normal 
medical school and internship specializing in the interpretation of radiographs 
or the application of ionizing radiation for other diagnostic or therapeutic 
purposes. The Radiologic Technologists, the majority of whom are trained in 
hospital operated schools, are responsible for the management of the patient 
and the equipment to provide the proper radiologic examination or mode of 
therapy related to the patient’s condition and the preference of the Radiologist. 

As knowledge in the healing arts continues to grow, the activities of both the 
Radiologist and the Technologist increase in direct proportion. As time and 
personnel are strained to provide maximum quality care to the patient, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to devote proper time for the presentation of the theory 
and demonstrations to the student of Radiologic Technology. Furthermore, the 
funds necess ar y to take advantage of the increased use of technology in teaching 
and learning are not always available to the hospital since this cost would also 
have to be borne by the patient. 

If our hospital schools fail to train students according to the highest 
standards, the entrance of less than adequately trained personnel into the 
radiologic team results in further impairment of time and efficiency and a 
vicious circle is created. 

The community and junior colleges could be of great benefit to this profession 
by providing a base for the proper teaching of Radiologic Technology to students, 
serving existing hospital schools and perhaps creating new schools where none 
exist now. It is also conceivable that students from areas of the state which 
could not operate such a training facility would attend these programs and 
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return to their home areas, providing competent technologists for the practice 
of radiology in their locale. The staffing of the junior college based pro- 
grams with professional, dedicated technologist-instructors could result in a 
consistently high quality presentation of Radiologic Technology at the theoreti- 
cal and demonstration level. 

lhe refinement of the staff level education Radiologic Technology is 
not the only answer to problems besetting our profession. Hie adequate presen- 
tation of the complex theory of Radiologic Technology will depend upon technolo- 
gist-instructors skilled in the learner oriented art of communication and the 
application of technology to learning. The care of more patients, the expen- 
ditures of increasing amounts of money, the introduction of more sophisticated 
equipment, and the eventual evolution of more personnel into the profession 
will place a strain on the department which can be handled only by technolo- 
gists skilled in techniques of management and supervision. The acquisition of 
skilled teaching and managerial technologists will depend upon a mode of edu- 
cation providing a better background in general education. Toward this end we 
are also seeking the help of the junior college system in providing baccalaureate 
oriented programs coupled with the theory and practice of Radiologic Technology. 
Such a junior college program will necessarily be longer than four semesters in 
length, but it will have the advantage of producing a qualified worker in the 
profession who can exercise some upward mobility to the baccalaureate program 
in Radiologic Technology to serve this need and provide an extension for continu- 
ing education to the motivated student. 

4. JL 

AAA 



Teacher-Aide Program 
Annabel C. Prescott 



Teachers and teaching have changed as well as time around us. Teachers 
have changed in that many have changed in their sense of dedication to the 
profession. One of these changes has been in the use and acceptance of teacher- 
aides in the classroom. The tasks of the teacher-aide vary from school to 
school and frcm teacher to teacher. There can be no question but that the 
teacher-aide is fulfilling and performing an important place in today* s educa- 
tion. 



Overcrowded schools,, overcrowded classrooms, and a continually broadening 
curriculum illustrate the need for the aide in the classroom to assist the 
teacher. Granted that there is a need for such a person in the classroom, it 
is only natural to look to the junior college to prepare individuals for the 
job of a teacher-aide. It becomes the responsibility of the junior college to 
carefully ascertain the best type of program to train prospective teacher- 
aides. The colleges must consider the following points and thinking: 

1. Should there be uniformity of training and preparing 
teacher-aides? 

2. To what extent, if any, should there be uniformity in 
the requirements for a teacher-aide certificate? 
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3. To what extent should there be uniformity of 
tasks assigned to teacher-aides who have 
attained such a certificate or degree? 

4. To what extent, if at all, should there be 
a uniformity of expectation on the part of 
schools or administration securing the 
employment of aides as to what tasks should 
be expected of an aide? 

Schools must look at the tasks of aides quite carefully. In turn, the 
junior college preparing teacher-aides must keep their program of preparation 
abreast of the changes and uses made of the teacher-aide. It is also the 
responsibility of the junior college to recruit students to enter these programs. 

What is the best type of program for preparing teacher-aides? There are 
two divergent schools of thought on this. 

1. One school feels that the program should be directed to 
preparing a stable body of aides who do not care to go 
on in preparing themselves to be teachers at a later 
time. The emphasis is placed on technical skills and are 
terminal in nature . 

2. The second school feels that it is the challenge to the 
junior college system to stimulate and inspire students 
to go on and become a teacher on the professional level. 

It is important also that junior colleges include in their program of pre- 
paring teacher-aides provisions for training teachers on how to best utilize the 
services of a teacher-aide. It is important that teachers not feel the aide 
is a threat to them in the classroom. 

* * * 



Illinois Regional Medical Program 
Bryan Lovelace, Jr. 



Mr. Lovelace explained how the Illinois Regional Medical Program had its 
beginning with other health programs started under President Johnson. 

Some reasons for the establishment of regional medical programs: 

1. The programs were started to look after patients with 
a history of heart disease and cancer. 

2. Hie program called for the establishment of medical 
centers throughout the country to treat patients with 
these problems. 

3. Hie law was passed with few restrictions to encourage 
local and area medical centers to do projects with 
little federal involvement. 



ERJC 
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4. There are 54 regions set up throughout the country 
for the medical programs. 

* * * 



Health Careers 
Don C. Frey 



Mr. Frey emphasized the interest the Health Careers Council has in community 
colleges becoming more involved in the training of individuals for careers in 
the health occupations. It was indicated that some of the state community 
colleges are already involved with health programs with the Illinois Eegional 
Medical Program. 

Criteria for granting operational funds to health career programs: 

1. Projects must strengthen cooperation among various 
health related institutions within the area. 

2. Projects which are in a significant way innovative 
(new kind of program or improvement of program). 

3. Programs that promote the lateral movement and mobility 
of health workers . 

4. Programs that offer refresher training and incentives 
to current inactive workers to resume employment. 

5. Programs that show improved curricular and instructional 
techniques. 

Mr. Frey pointed out that under the Vocational Education Amendments 
everyone must be considered educable. In his opinion, the community college is 
the institution to provide this kind of multi-level education in the health 
field area. 



* * * 



Business Seminar 



Chairman John Birkholz 

Chairman, Division of Business, William Rainey Harper College 

•t 



Panel: 



George Cooper 

Head, Business Education 
Eastern Illinois University 



Discussion 



Recorder Vernon C. Bashaw 

Chairman, Business Department, Elgin Community College 
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The Business Seminar Session was held in the LaSalle Room of the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Illinois, from 10:30 to 12:00 noon on Friday, May 9. 

Dr. John Birkholtz from William Rainey Harper College was the chairman of 
the meeting. Dr. George Cooper of Eastern Illinois University directed the 
discussion. Vernon Bashaw of Elgin Community College was the recorder. 

Dr. Cooper summarized the results of the discussions that were held at 
the Northern Illinois Conference of Business Administration on January 31, 

1969, at Triton College. The conference at Triton was an Articulation of 
Business Education in Higher Education in Illinois. Since only a few of those 
in attendance had been at the Triton meeting, most of the discussion centered 
on the Northern Conference Report. 

A great deal of discussion concerned accounting courses. Representatives 
from the universities and private colleges in Illinois, who have met several 
times to set up what they think junior colleges should offer in preparation for 
accounting, seemed to agree that six semester hours of "principles" and possibly 
three semester hours of "cost" should be given in the first two years. Senior 
college people definitely don*t approve of the one-semester courses in Inter- 
mediate Accounting being offered at some of the junior colleges. If courses 
in Intermediate Accounting are taught, they say, it is preferable that they 
be a two-semester offering. 

However, those present from the junior colleges agreed that the curriculum 
in the junior colleges must meet the students* needs during their two years, 
and that the senior colleges must continue with the education they think is 
necessary for the last two years at the university. It was believed that the 
senior colleges could not dictate what the junior colleges should teach any more 
than the junior colleges have the right to insist on what the high schools 
should teach. 

Junior college instructors would welcome courses of study or a list of basic 
requirements from senior colleges that would give the necessary background for 
the advanced courses. In this way, junior colleges would have uniform require- 
ments, so that the students could continue without any noticeable set-back 
because they might lack the necessary background for advanced studies. Instructors 
from junior colleges agreed that there is a greater need in this area than in 
requiring certain subjects to be taught during various years. 

More and more terminal students are planning to go on to the university. 

Even though it is expected that students will lose credits in transferring, it 
might be wise for senior colleges and universities to have courses follow these 
terminal programs with the possibility of accepting credits for credits. 

Again it was the general opinion of the university professors that if one 
semester of law were taught in the junior colleges, the second semester should 
also be given at the same college. 

Hie university representatives also see a need for the junior colleges to 
give a math course that meets the requirements for calculus. This math course 
would be a special course that would give the necessary background to equip the 
students for finance, marketing, and accounting programs. This course would 
prepare the students for definite needs in the above fields because they would 
learn less theory and more practical application of calculus in various studies. 
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All members present agreed that there is a great need for all of the 
university instructors to get together to understand their problems and also 
those of the junior college and to set up goals that would make it desirable 
for the student to continue education easily. Junior colleges are getting 
together and are setting up plans for improved and valuable curriculums for 
terminal and transfer students. 






UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND JUNIOR COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION 



Presiding Frank D. Sorenson 

Chairman of University Extension Committee 
of State Supported Universities and Colleges 
Coordinator of Extension, Western Illinois University 

"Extension Education — 

The Junior College Point of View" Ashley Johnson 

Dean of Continuing Education and Community Services, 

Prairie State College 



"Extension Education — 

The University Point of View" ............... .Frank D. Sorenson 

General Discussion Floyd R. Smith 



Dean of Extension, Chicago State College 

"Identification of Current Problems and Issues in Extension Education" 

(Small group sessions — to be arranged) 

Reports of group sessions 

Recommendations 

Recorder H. Bruce Brubaker 

Secretary of University Extension Committee 
of State Supported Universities and Colleges 
Assistant Dean of University Extension. 

Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

TWo excellent presentations were made, one by Dr. Frank D. Sorenson, 

Chairman of the University Extension Committee of the State Supported Universities 
and Colleges and Coordinator of Extension at Western Illinois University, and one 
by Hr. Ashley Johnson, Dean of Continuing Education and Community Services, 

Prairie State College. 

A common thread permeated the afternoon's presentations and discussions, 
namely coordination. Dr. Floyd R. Smith, member of U.E.C. and Dean of Extension, 
Chicago State College made a strong case for cooperation urging coordination of 
efforts and cooperation between the senior institutions and the community 
colleges. He stated that this can be done "through dialogue." Evidence of this 
desire for coordination appeared during the discussion which followed the presen- 
tations; certain agreements were reached: 
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1* 11 was the concensus of those present that the U.E.G. 

cf the newly created Adult Education Division (name 
not finalized) of the Illinois Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges hold a joint meeting at the time 
of the Fall State Junior College meeting to determine 
a plan for permanent relations. (Ihe U.E.C.. members 
will discuss this matter at its July meeting.) 

2. It was the concensus that the two groups should engender 
efforts at cooperation on title programs, both federal 
and state. Floyd Smith suggests taking this matter to 
the State Title I Committee, Higher Education Act. 

3. Those present agreed with recommendation Number 5 made 

by Frank Sorenson and that it should be put on the agenda 
of the October joint meeting: "Ihe establishment of area, 

or regional, councils, the membership of which would 
include direcots of Extension and Continuing Education 
from the two- and four-year institutions who would meet 
regularly — say on a quarterly basis." 

* * * 



'Extension Education — The Junior College Point of View' 

Ashley Johnson 



As a preface to the remarks that I have prepared for this session of the 
conference, I would like to review several events, points of concern, and 

comments that have been made in the past two days which I feel have relevance 
to our topic. 

Probably most significant is that at the IACJC Division Meetings yesterday 
atternoon, the Community College Deans and Directors of Adult Education, Continuing 
Education, and Community Services (we are still wrestling with the problem of 
selecting a name which can be used for our area of education) organized as a 
lvision of IACJC, and, thus, have taken the first step to establish some unity 
wi m our ranks. Dr. Robert Johnson, Dean of Continuing Education at Hiornton 
community College, was selected as chairman, and Mr. Maynard Boudreau Dean of 
ening and Summer College at Joliet Junior College, was chosen as recorder, 
e important function of the group will be to give assistance to Mr. Albert H. 
Martin, Associate Secretary, Illinois Junior College Board, whenever he requests 
our involvement in matters of adult education. Periodic meetings, plus . programs 

at the fall and spring IJCB and IACJC conferences will also comprise the basic 
activities of this council. 

During the Thursday afternoon meeting, each person had the opportunity to 
describe in detail the functions of his position and the types of activities 
included within the program under his direction. As an adult educator I am 
prejudiced, but I am certain that if any of you in this room, who were not with 
us yesterday, had heard these presentations, you would agree with me that of the 
ree areas of responsibility within the community college, adult education 
without a doubt is the most extensive, most varied, most exciting, and provides 
the greatest impact to the citizenry of the district being served. Further 
the men and women who direct these programs are second to none on the college 
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staffs in terms of the degree to which there is community participation, 
two-way communications, creation of an atmosphere of cooperation, and 
promotion of the concept that the college is a community college, a people 1 s 
college, a second chance college - not a second-rate college. 

At both meetings yesterday, afternoon and evening, there were a number of 
expressed needs and concerns relative to community college adult education, 
but one of the most prevalent points throughout the discussions was that 
there should be an emphasis on the need for the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, and particularly the extension divisions, to become involved more 
extensively, and plan and implement educational services cooperatively with 
the community colleges „ I am not implying that efforts are not now being made 
to work together, and I will have more to say about this later. In fact, the 
annual report of Adult Education in Illinois Community Colleges for 1968-69, 
which has just been released by A1 Martin, shows a significant increase over 
last year in the number of people being served by four-year institution exten- 
sion courses. At the meeting this morning on Urban Service Involvement, it was 
pointed out that not only is there a lack of communication between senior insti- 
tutions and community colleges, but there was a rather bleak picture painted as 
to the relationships now existing between them, as well as to any possibility 
of these relationships ever improving. Even at their best, systems of communi- 
cations leave a great deal to be desired, but I personally do not feel pessi- 
mistic about either the current communications or the relationships that exist 
between four-year extension division people and community college adult educators. 

I think that as we continue to communicate, cooperate, and coordinate that we 
will set the pattern that ultimately must be followed by all people at all levels 
of higher education. We are living in an age of change, and changes we all must 
nu, ke if education is to maintain its vital position as the primary base on which 
everything in America is founded. Much of what we say today will be contingent 
on changes in policy, procedures, philosophies, objectives, and, yes, even 
legislation, being made. Higher education is making changes every day - some- 
times at gunpoint. Hopefully, out of this meeting will come recommendations 
that will materialize into patterns of action that will see us together providing 
a program of educational services that can be used as a model for every state. 

When I observe the topic of my part of this session, "Extension Education - 
The Junior College Point of View," I wonder whether or not I should be making 
the presentation. You see, I do not represent a junior college. I represent 
a community college. In his statements of reaction to the presentation made this 
morning, A1 Martin outlined a number of concepts that characterize the community 
college from the two-year liberal arts and sciences institution that is the pro- 
totype of the junior college, so I will not go into detail to repeat his state- 
ments. However, I would like to recommend that an attempt be made to eliminate 
the "junior" from all names and titles of institutions, organizations, and 
agencies that are in effect community oriented and are assuming the responsibilities 
of providing services within the areas of transfer programs, occupational programs, 
and adult education. Only then will the correct connotation be given to the 
purposes of the institutions that many of us in this assemblage represent. Also, 

I would like to expound briefly on two concepts of community. First, community 
does not only refer to a geographic entity - community implies functional groups 
as well. Second, I want to quote from a statement made recently by Dr. Kenneth 
Cummiskey, Project Director, W. K. Kellogg Foundation Community Services Project, in 
an issue of the newsletter "Forum." 
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"Community Service directors are asking themselves, how can we get what 
we have to offer out to those who should benefit from it? And they are coming 
up with all sorts of things from radio and television to mobile classrooms and 
storefront learning centers." 

"The community service effort of an institution must be judged in terms of 
its impact on the community, in terms of how the community, or its citizens 
are better off or have changed behavior as a result of the service program. 

It is my feeling that the product that we as community service people want 
to deliver is the talent and resources of the college • n 

"Whether we use the members of the college faculty, employed individuals, 
specialist groups or truly representative advisory committees, we must get out 
to the people." 

"Our first purpose out there is to find out who is to be served." 

"Our second purpose is to find meaningful ways to serve them. " 

"Our third purpose is to take them the service or bring them in to 
the service." 

"Our fourth purpose is to evaluate the results of our efforts and adjust 
our programs on the basis of what is learned." 

The resources and specialist groups to which Commiskey refers are external 
to the community college, as well as internal. One of the most significant of 
the external resources is the four-year colleges and universities throughout 
Illinois - both state institutions and private schools. The State of Illinois 
will soon be blanketed with community college districts. I submit that if 
the various senior institutions and clusters of these community colleges within 
the regions surrounding the senior institutions begin working together and 
forming consortiums, that there will be throughout Illinois the same relation- 
ships established and services provided on a grand scale, that are now found 
within a substantial number of the community college districts themselves. By 
utilizing the systems of communications, public relations, cooperatives, and 
coordinating functions that presently either exist or are being established, 
an educational program might be so structured that the magnitude would only be 
limited by the imaginations of the team of adult educators from all levels who 
would be serving together. Most importantly, such, an effort would give reason- 
able assurance that there would be minimal overlapping, competition, and dupli^ 
cation. 

I was directed for this meeting to refer to certain extension services that 
can be provided to a community college district, and some of the problem areas 
that I have identified, and recommendations that I might make that could facilitate 
a closer working relationship between the four-year and two-year institutions. 

These are not given in any particular order of priority. 

1. It has been our experience that there are a significant 
number of people who have earned degrees in various 
disciplines who now desire to fulfill their professional 
educational requirements for certification. However, 
in most instances, it is unrealistic for these people 
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to fulfill certain requirements within the existing 
policies of the four-year Departments of Education. 

The student teaching requirement seems to be the one 
which is most difficult for these people to complete. 

I would recommend that a procedure be developed in 
which these people could fulfill their student 
teaching requirement within their community and that 
the community college serve as the coordinating and 
supervising agency. Presently, there are residence 
requirements that a person must complete before he/she 
can be accepted into the student teaching program 
in the four-year institutions. I would recommend that 
resident credit be given for the off-campus courses 
that are provided through the extension division. I 
would also recommend that through meetings within 
the community college districts, and conducted by 
representatives from the departments of education, 
that people completing th^ir professional education 
requirements have the opportunity tc obtain informa- 
tion and guidance relative to a program that they 
could pursue to complete certification requirements. 

Also, during these meetings it would be possible 
to advise these students as to specific courses which 
would serve to fulfill any deficiencies. 

2. I would recommend that cooperatives or consortiums of 
clusters of two-year institutions and four-year 
institutions be developed in order that both individual 
and collective needs could be met. Through such structures 
it would be possible to provide cultural impact programs 
within a reasonable financial structure. Whereas it might 
be financially prohibitive for one district to sponsor a 
complete program of cultural activities, a group of 
districts would be in a position to develop an effective 
program and thus share the costs. 

3. Within the last few years there have been token efforts 
to provide training experiences for adult education staff 
members through federal grants, but there still remains a 
gross lack of programs within the departments of education 
to train adult education teachers. Since adult education 
is one of the most rapidly expanding levels of education, 
and since we can foresee that there will eventually be a 
need for full-time teachers of adults, I recommend that 
curricula be developed that would provide the opportunity 
for an individual to pursue a program in education with 
emphasis on adult education. 

4. Since it is my opinion that there is a lack of understanding 
by chief administrators and boards of education as to the 
significance of adult education, I recommend that there be 
an effort to educate these respective groups. This could 
be accomplished through seminars and short term courses 
that could be planned and implemented by adult education 
theorists and practitioners. 
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Since there is a lack of counseling and information services, 
primarily for the non-student, I recommend that joint efforts 
be made to provide these services throughout the community 
college districts. 

6. Within many of our community college districts there are 
large numbers of people who work within the business and 
industry complex. Ihese people represent both management 
and labor. X recommend that more opportunities be made 
available through extension services to begin to meet the 
many educational needs of these people. 

7. Since one of the most primary problems of extension education 
is the providing of instructors, I recommend that an effort 
be made to identify qualified people within the community 
college districts who could serve as part-time staff members 
of the four-year institutions. Too often I feel that this 
problem is the result of being "locked in" by requirements 

of particular paper credentials. Certainly, throughout most 
of the community college districts there are people who are 
both formally and informally trained, who would be able to 
fill many of the teaching positions which cannot be staffed 
by institutional personnel. 

8. In view of the fact that there are so many institutions and 
agencies involved in the business of adult education, I feel 
that there is a need to determine that which is being done 
within the community college districts, and with the availability 
of this information, the community college could serve as a 
clearinghouse for information. This, also, would eliminate the 
possibility of much of the duplication and overlapping that now 
exists. I would recommend that the necessary research proce- 
dures which would have to be incorporated to achieve this task 

be pursued collectively, by the four-year and two-year insti- 
tutions . 

I realize that much of what we can envision and would like to see become 
realities seems somewhat unrealistic at this time due to the archaic departmental 
and institutional policies and philosophies. As I indicated earlier, much of what 
we would like to see accomplished involves change, and I feel that it is our 
joint mission to do that which is necessary to bring about change. We must change 
and adjust if we are to accomplish those tasks to which we say we are committed, 
and if our philosophies of community service are sincerely stated. I am pleased 
and appreciative of the progress that we have been able to make to date as the 
result of working with the extension divisions of the four-year institutions 
within our region of the state. In addition to the basic structure of under- 
graduate and graduate courses which we have been able to offer our citizenry 
through several of these institutions, I would like briefly to outline two efforts 
with which we are presently involved that display that some of what I have stated 
can be achieved. Within the next week we are meeting with a number of labor organ- 
ization leaders to begin to develop a dialogue with them and to determine whether 
or not we can begin to serve any of their educational needs. This effort, in the 
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main, will be the result of working cooperatively with representatives from 
the University of Illinois Extension Division Department of Labor and Industrial 
Rexations. Subsequently, I am hopeful that together we can begin to provide 
services which will meet the needs of these groups* 



At a recent meeting of members of the extension division staff at Northern 
University and adult education directors from several community colleges 
in northeastern Illinois, a program was developed which will allow these insti- 
tutions to offer a course in School law during the fall 1969 semester. Ihe 
members of this consortium will be working together to provide interested people 
from each of the districts the opportunity to enroll in this course. Ihrough 
such a collective arrangement we will be assured that at least one section of 
this course will materialize. 



I am hopeful that by the completion of this meeting we will be able to arrive 
at a mutual understanding of our problems and concerns and that together we can 
mpve in a direction toward solution that will be based upon agreement and compati- 
bility, and thus, by such an example, show to the chief administrators, tradition- 
alists, and state boards and committees that we can provide a program of education 

which will utilize the maximum number of our resources and talents which we have 
at our disposal. 



* * * 

Extension Education - Ihe University Point of View 

Frank D. Sorenson 

As I began preparing my paper for this discussion today, my thoughts returned 
to the events leading up to this landmark session. Recollections of more recent 
events were pushed aside by my memories of earlier experiences with these activities 
called "adult education," and/or "extension." The longer I pondered my own past 
experiences, the more philosophical I became. 

Memory preceded memory until I had transported myself back in time to my 
first "extension" experience. It was during my senior year in college when it 
was necessary for me to enroll in an evening class in basic and advanced physiology 
--in order to be graduated, I might add — conducted through the extension division. 

fcfy schedule during the day was such that I was "forced" to journey down the 
darkened campus walkways with my arm around a book instead of a girl. Unthinkable I 
Colleges and universities, and most certainly the faculty and students therein, 
were meant for classes held in the daytime. Light, streaming through windows 
like pencils, should certainly be coming into the room from the sun outside re- 
flecting off books, desks, and test tubes, not eminating out from the room illu- 
minating the lawns, trees, snow and lovers, while others toiled within. Why did 
the one day time class section have to be scheduled when I had an irrovocable 
conflict? Why couldn’t a second section of the class have been scheduled during 
the day at a more convenient time? 

But, such was my lot that year, and I made the best of it. I was graduated, 
and within less than one short year, several other teachers, my wife and I attended 
an organizational meeting of a graduate level extension course scheduled for the 
small Nebraska town iU which my wife and I were teaching. My sophoraoric philo- 
sophy toward holding classes in the evening was suffering! 
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We needed 15 hardy souls to register and only 13 made an appearance. We 
asked what could be done, to which we were told that we could drive to the campus 
(50 miles away) and take the course. When we complained that we taught for 
the good of mankind (and a living) during the day, we were told that the on- 
campus section of the class was held at night . Hooray for the compassionate 
ivory tower! My former sophoraoric philosophy had crumbled to dust! 

Itoo years later my wife and I moved to the campus of the State University 
and I enrolled in evening classes, while teaching full-time, until my graduate 
work was completed. During this time, I sat in classes with others like myself, 
some of whom drove 188 miles, round trip, twice a week to work toward their degrees. 

My first job arter graduation found me in a public school administrative 
position in Iowa, where shortly, on Saturday mornings I drove 30 miles to Iowa 
Wesleyan College to teach elementary science methods to a class of 19 under- 
graduate level students. The average age of the class was approximately 45 years. 

For the first time, a concept of extension (or adult education) classes be- 
came crystal clear to me. The classes for working adults had to be scheduled 
for the student’s convenience, and if an institution recognizes and accepts its 
commitment to lifelong learning, this aspect of scheduling of classes is a high 
priority item not to be tampered with. 

I hope you will forgive this highly personal chronology of the formation 
of one person’s insight into the necessity for extension and adult education 
classes. However, two threads intertwine throughout. First, that there will 
always be persons thirsting for knowledge, whatever the motive, and second, 
institutions of higher education must consider the needs and convenience of the 
student and not the needs and convenience of the institution. An extension or 
adult education course is actually an extension of the on-campus academic depart- 
ment or individual, but it has to have someone to whom to extend. 

If evening on-campus and off-campus classes for employed adults are established 
with a base of sound information, and if proper publicity announces the course, 
the students will be there! 

In fact, most of us in extension are able to service only about 50% or 
less of our requests because of lack of time by the faculty to teach the class. 

However, X have digressed and should return to my original point. After I 
was hired by Western Illinois University with the arrangement of off-campus 
courses as my main duty, I became involved in the Illinois University Extension 
Committee. Membership on this committee includes the deans and directors of 
extension from the two state colleges and the six state universities and is a 
subcommittee of the Joint Council of Higher Education. 

In December of 1965, I attended a meeting of the Northern Illinois Adult 
Educator's Roundtable. The junior college system under the Master Plan was just 
coming into being. Most of the conversation at this meeting, made up largely 
of adult educators from public school districts, centered around whether or not 
the junior colleges were going to take over, or " grab" the. existing programs from 
the public schools. A majority of the group seemed very threatened about the 
possibilities. I think they have been proved wrong. 
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First , there is the knowledge explosion--a 35-year old 
person today is dealing with technology that was unknown 
during his undergraduate collegiate career. It is not 
comforting to realize that most people in the technical 
professions will have to retrain four, or five, or even 
six times during their careers • 

Second , the government of the United States has moved 
in a dramatic way to use adult education to solve the 
ills of society. 

Third , the increasing educational level of the country 
is going to present an enormous natural growth of the 
clientele of higher adult and continuing education. 

Fourth , the remaining elements of society continually 
increase their expectations of continuing education. 

Certain, more specific forces are acting upon adult and continuing education 
programs in Illinois. First , many industries conduct their own in-service pro- 
grams. However, the need for expertise from the faculties of two- and four-year 
institutions to conduct industrial in-service programs is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Second , the boards of our public school districts are inserting incentive 
increments into salary schedules for the completion of additional college-level 
credits. 

Third , the office of state superintendent of public instruction provides 
compensation of various means to secondary school and junior college districts 
for certain types of programs- -adult basic education, programs for teachers of 
the gifted, and others. 

Fourth , the federal government is providing funds for a whole myriad of 
programs — and most of these have provision for teacher training. 

Fifth , the United States Department of Vocational Education provides funds 
for reimburseable programs. 

Sixth , Title I of the Higher Education Act provides funds for the conduct 
of various types of programs. 

Seventh , the newly created Educational Professions Development Act provides 
funds for upgrading of skills of persons in the education professions. 

Eighth , the Illinois Budgetary Commission is studying the whole area of 
funding of extension and public services in our state-supported institutions. 

Ninth, the Illinois Community Service and Continuing Education Council is 
also studying the entire realm of continuing education in Illinois. This group 
is a subcommittee of the Board of Higher Education and will make recommendations 
to the board concerning continuing education and its funding in Illinois within 
a year. 
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Tenth, the universities are taking a look at their own operations and 
devising recommendation. 



Eleventh , junior colleges, along with the executive staff of the Junior 
College Board are operating under certain guidelines of procedure and reimburse- 
ment for programs. 

Twelfth, the directors of extension and continuing education of privately 
supported institutions in the state are working with legislative committees right 
now to establish scholarships for part-time students — namely extension and 
continuing education. 

thirteenth, the establishment of cooperative graduate centers, such as in 
the quad-city complex, is gaining momentum, this center involves a consortium 
of both private and public institutions from the states of Illinois and Iowa. 

I am sure there are several other direct forces acting upon our continuing 
education and influencing the daily and long-range approach we as professionals 
take in programming. 

As Dr. Stanley Robinson, Dean of the Division of University Extension at 
the University of Illinois, and National President of the National University 
Extension Association, has said so many times, “We must establish priorities.*' 

We as professional educators are called upon not only to arrange for and provide 
academic courses for certain groups, but also, we are called upon to solve' 
problems and find solutions within the framework of our positions. A herculean 
task! 



i. would like to recommend one overall priority for the divisions or depart- 
ments of adult education, extension and continuing education of the two-year and 
four-year institutions in Illinois-- that of finding methods and avenues of 
liaison and cooperation among ourselves in programming. 

With all of the pressures, alternately pressing and tugging at us from all 
sides, we as individuals cannot hope to meet all of the demands* We cannot be 
all things to all people. 

A moment ago I mentioned that extension and continuing education programs 
arc made up of people . If your division or mine is asked to conduct a program, 
we first have to determine the availability of a competent member of the faculty. 
This task becomes acute in credit-free programs. As I have said earlier, the 
extension program is really an extension of the academic department, or in the 
case of a credit free program, the extension of the competency of an individual 
faculty member. 

We as professionals are faced every term with refusing to conduct a course 
for which we can find no perse a with competency in that subject area, and we must 
continue to resist the temptation to assign a course to a faculty member who 
does not have adequate background in the subject. Again, I am speaking about 
both credit and non-credit courses. Extension and adult education programs in 
the United States have been traditionally enrollment oriented. It is time we 
b ecame quality- oriented . 

Now let's turn for a few moments to the factors which impel change that 
are closely related to our institutions. 



First , increasingly coordinative or cooperative activities on a regional 
or national basis are being inaugurated. For example, the aforementioned quad- 
cities graduate center. 

Second , in a number of states there is a trend toward the coordination of 
all continuing education programs in the state, Illinois is one of those states. 

Third , new methods of outreach from the universities are being developed. 

This is also true of the junior colleges. 

In an issue of the Illinois Education Association discussion topic paper. 

Dr. Kenneth Edwards, President of Illinois Central College, points out that the 
34 junior colleges of Illinois are experiencing a flourishing growth, but a few 
need to embrace the concept of comprehensiveness, and moreover, the junior college 
must also embrace a commitment to service for the residents of the district. 

I have seen dramatic evidence of this commitment in many junior college 
districts. 

Herein rise my recommendations: 

First , I agree with Dr. Morton Shanberg of the College of DuBage and Dr. 
Robert Johnson of Thornton Junior College that the junior college consider it- 
self responsible for the coordination of adult education and community service 
activities within the district. 

The Director of Adult Education at the junior college is much more in touch 
with the needs of the community than a director of extension from a university 
50-100 miles distant. 

I also agree with Dr. Ashley Johnson that the junior college can efficiently 
and more appropriately arrange for sites, facilities and other details. 

I also agree with Dr« Donald Johnson of Bradley University that all of 
the adult, extension and continuing education for a community be presented in 
a "package" announcement or brochure. 

Second , I recommend a two-way liaison between the local junior college per- 
sonnel and the personnel of the four -year institution. For example, a citizen 
contacts the junior college dean concerning a graduate level course; or, a 
person contacts the four-year institution concerning a junior division level 
course. Each of the members of the two institutions should be contacting one 
another. 

Third, I recommend that cooperative arrangements be made so that certain 
senior level courses be offered on junior college campuses for advanced sophomore 
students. 

Fourth , I recommend cooperative pressure to resist some of the recommenda- 
tions based on misconceptions about the funding of continuing education programs. 
There are those who insist that even credit courses be operated on a system of 
financial self-support. If this is sound thinking, why are the regular on-campus 
day classes not operated in the same manner. Ihis is contrary to the philosophy 
of public education. 
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- F : - ft k ’ 1 recommend area, or regional, councils, the membership of which 
would include directors of extension and continuing education from the two- 
year an our-year institutions who would meet regularly — say on a quarterly 



Sixth , I recommend more joint meetings, such as this one, on a statewide 
basis. Bie members of the Illinois University Extension Committee would be 
more than happy for this type of arrangement. 

Seyenth , I recommend that the junior college directors of adult nd 
continuing education form a statewide committee similar to the Illinois University 
Extension Committee. The U.E.C., which is made up of deans and directors of 
extension and continuing education from the two state supported colleges and six 
state supported universities, meets quarterly and the agenda is always more than 



E ighth , I recommend that if a junior college group is formed, that you 
develop a statement of philosophy to act as a guiding hand. 



Ninth, I recommend that the junior college institutions consider very 
seriously membership in the National University Extension Association. I say 

1 deflnitel y feel that the junior colleges deserve the NUEA.and 
C a eserves the Illinois junior colleges. Also, I s m state membership chair- 
man and you 11 be hearing from me in near future. 



genth , I recommend that channels of communication be opened for professional 
growth. The personnel of the four-year institutions need to know the needs And 
philosophies of the junior college personnel and the junior college personnel 
need to know what the personnel of the senior colleges can do for them. 

E leventh , I recommend that the immediately preceding recommendation be one 
of the main topics during the discussion periods which will follow soon. 

Yes, adult and continuing education is an idea whose time has come. I hope 
we are all geared for it in order to provide the best service. 



* 



J. 
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Discussion 

Recorder •••••••••••••••••••••••••••• .Clifton Matz 

Assistant Dean, Career Programs 
Parkland College 

Today a part of the game in teacher preparation is to place the blame at 
the feet of the university and the lack of relevancy of its offerings. While 
these are valid points there are a number of programs that are doing an excellent 
job. Still, too many university programs are nothing more than dressed-up 
secondary teacher training programs. The Ford project as conducted by Southern 
Illinois University and the St. Louis junior college district has uncovered new 
sources of instructors and has identified effective guidelines for pre-service 
junior college teacher education. 



* * * 



The Junior College Teacher and Career Programs 

Henry T. Boss 

There is a great deal of indefiniteness as we approach this topic. We 
are dealing with an institution that is still seeking an appropriate definition. 

We have not as yet defined the junior college student, who, on the one hand, is 
so varied in his characteristics that it is difficult to establish a "typical" 
one, while on the other hand is so surprisingly alike in aspirations, behaviors, 
and even background. We have not gained agreement on a clear definition of 
what is a career program and we are not certain that it should be termed "career"! 
We have not yet developed a broad appreciation of the need for technical or career 
education, and the tremendous opportunities that it affords students and future 
students who are now moving through the junior and senior high schools. 

From such a discouraging beginning X would like to express a positive reaction 
to the title of our portion of this program which does not directly state "junior" 
college career teacher." I mention now and will elaborate later that all junior 
college teachers require the same basic preparation, perhaps more than is commonly 
supposed. They then move to their specialty or discipline. This gives me an 
opportunity to make a similar pitch for the junior college student. In the 
student's preparation program, we need to avoid immediately tracking them into 
a specific curricula, i.e. college-parallel, career, technical education. Are 
they really that different? 

You cannot discuss teacher preparation programs without discussing the 
student. Certain students will study and work under teachers of career programs. 
These students have more characteristics in common with their fellows in other 
curricula than differences. Biey deserve instruction of equal quality. It is 
important that we prepare we 11- qualified instructors who will teach junior college 
students in career programs who have a real potential for their appropriate fields 
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and who are deserving of programs equal in stature to the remainder of the 
curricula. If we can accept a commonality of characteristics in all junior 
college students, as well as similarity in their initial course work upon 
entrance, then we should look toward a teacher of career subjects who will 
approach his responsibilities in the fashion of all junior college teachers. 

We need teachers who are well-prepared in certain basic requirements for 
junior college instruction, teachers who will become master teachers with a 
readiness and ability to change in a responsive environment. Because of this 
element of change and this indefiniteness that exists in the junior college 
movement, the way is open for much individuality ... in junior colleges 
as they seek teachers and in teacher preparation institutions as they. prepare 
junior college instructors. However, because our society is so mobile and 
junior college teachers, new and otherwise, should be free to seek appropriate 
positions anywhere, there must be some commonly agreed upon components in a 
preparation program that can be accepted by both junior college administrators 
and teachers. 

Permit me to place a halo around the heads of all present and future 
teachers of career programs. Looking into the not too distant future, we can 
expect the vast majority of the student population during their immediate two 
years following high school to be enrolled in a junior college. With our 
favorite institution preparing youth for almost all jobs, we need only to apply 
the general consensus that our nation’s work force requires from three to a 
dozen semi-professional, technician, "career" type back-up positions for each 
professional with a bachelor's degree or higher. Simple arithmetic will tell 
us that once proper and effective guidance is successful, there will be vastly 
more students in our junior colleges preparing for career, technical and middle- 
level man-power jobs than those headed for upper division studies. In view of 
the accepted higher costs for furnishing the materials and facilities of instruction 
for career programs, teachers of these subjects will be responsible for greater 
dollar investments and support extended by our taxpayers. In short, the teachers 
of career programs will be in the majority sitting on top of by all odds the 
greatest expenditure of public funds. 

Properly oriented we can now approach a consideration of a desirable prepara- 
tion program for teachers of now students in the "now colleges." In an environ- 
ment of change with this certain indefiniteness, can we at the moment package an aca- 
demic two-year graduate program? Our junior colleges need teachers now. An 
additional year is a long time in terms of present pressures. I recommend that 
we retain a two-year preparation concept that includes, initially, a one-year 
master’s with emphasis on the teaching discipline, college equivalent or r 

career, followed by one or more years of organized in-service experiences within 
each junior college. I find considerably less agreement on what constitutes 
the sixth year program than the fifth year, the master's. Here is an opportunity 
for regional and state universities to team up with the junior colleges that 
they serve and develop in-service programs aimed at preparation for the more 
specific instructional responsibilities. A joint effort such as this will afford 
opportunity for desirable two-year or s i x-year programs to develop through 
experimentation, research and evaluation. Afterall, parties concerned are 
satisfied with the components of such a program they can be wrapped up into a 
more sophisticated, academic package. It is in order to state what is being 
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